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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ARE NOT TO BE REGARDED 
MERELY AS LIABILITIES 


A fundamental concept in relation to all handicapped chil- 
dren, and particularly those who are called the mental defectives, 
is that these children are not to be looked upon simply as social 
liabilities; in fact, toward these mentally handicapped children, 
just as toward the physically handicapped children, we have pro- 
jected and demonstrated a point of view that a large proportion 
of mentally subnormal persons can be directed into channels of 
social usefulness; that they can be made social assets rather 
than liabilities. This represents a change and development of 
the public attitude toward those who are in need of special 
care from the days when the efforts in their behalf were only 
custodial and protective. At the present time we are concen- 
trating, in addition upon programs of prevention, education and 
training for a life as nearly normal as possible. We know 
that a child is a social liability only when full opportunity for 
his development has been lacking. 

The surest way to provide for the future of any child is to 
consider his particular needs and to provide for them; in fact, 
we may well confirm as a watchword of modern child wel- 
fare work the slogan: “For every child, the treatment that you 
would want for your own child.” Of course, we cannot claim 
that either in public or private social work has this high ideal 
been completely realized, but that is our objective and it is a 
fundamental policy of all work with handicapped children. 

__ The program for meeting the needs of these children (var- 
led and heterogeneous groups) must, of course, be flexible and 





F * This article is one of a series of six broadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficiency 
pensaved by the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, and given through the cour- 
¥ of the Bamberger Broadcasting Service—Station WOR—Newark, N. J 


~~ articles in this series will appear at a later date in the Training School Bul- 
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complex as the problem itself, and it must be modified and de. 
veloped as knowledge and experience increases. 

Mental defect is, of course, a relative term. There are 
many so-called “mental defects” that are temporary. Often 
they have not been carefully and scientifically diagnosed. These 
defects are likely to disappear if the child is given proper care 
and treatment, though they may, in fact, simulate true mental 
deficiency. So the first step in this, as in other social problems, 
is one of correct and competent diagnosis. 

The White House Conference of 1930 emphasized the point 
that much of the practical program hinges upon the hopeful 
fact that those of the higher levels of subnormality need not 
necessarily become socially inadequate. It is true, of course, 
that the mentally deficient, without adequate training or super- 
vision, are potentially greater risks. Many of them are thrown 
into the turmoil of modern life without appropriate or adequate 
guidance and training. They soon become social and economic 
tragedies, and, of course, the burden falls on the whole of so- 
ciety and not merely on the unfortunate individuals. Even 
with the present somewhat limited provision for their care and 
training, very many of the mentally deficient manage to get 
along without serious failure, but with a more comprehensive 
program of social control, many of those who now fail would 
become useful members of society. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that they should be recognized and dealt with before they 
acquire habits of delinquency or become in other ways social 
liabilities. They need careful guidance and direction, as their 
capacity for self-direction is limited. 

In the case of the mentally deficient child, the special train- 
ing and the supervision afforded either in the public school or 
public institution is intended to give to the mental defective 
child the protection, the training, and the guidance that are 
adapted to his capacity. In this way he is made industrially 
efficient and is taught to acquire those habits of living which 
assure him success and happiness within his capacities. They 
open up the road ahead—perhaps not to higher peaks, but to 
goals within the reach of his mental and physical strength. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE PROGRAM 


Leadership in developing the State program for the identi- 
fication, the training, and the supervision of mental defectives 
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in New Jersey has come from the institution at Vineland, known 
as The Training School. This is an institution under private 
control, and one which has from the beginning afforded special 
opportunities to the wards of the State, in addition to those 
children who are sent under private auspices. Through the 
foresight of Professor Edward R. Johnstone, New Jersey was 
among the first of the States to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram, emphasizing the social assets of the mental defectives. 
The essential elements of this program have been: (a) identi- 
fication, through competent clinics directed by scientifically 
trained staff; (b) education to the maximum point of develop- 
ment along lines that are of practical benefit; (c) specialized 
training in the special classes in the public schools, and (d) 
institutional care for those mental defectives who are incapable 
of self-direction, or for whom some special social problems 
make institutional measures indispensible. 

The State program may be summed up, therefore, as in- 
cluding three major steps; namely (1) diagnosis and registra- 
tion for the definitely feeble-minded; (2) thereapeutic preven- 
tion, and (3) supervision. 

The program of diagnosis has been made possible through 
the mental hygiene clinics established in connection with the 
various public institutions under the supervision of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, and also in coopera- 
tion with the general hospitals of the State. In the larger 
school systems of the State special school clinics have been pro- 
vided, under the direction of the Boards of Education, and in 
certain other areas specialized clinics for service with the courts 
and other social agencies have been established. 

New Jersey is well equipped with strategically located and 
competently staffed clinics, therefore, to give effective applica- 
tion to the policy of early diagnosis. A directory of these 
clinics may be secured by writing to the State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 


THERAPEUTIC PREVENTION—(A) THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 


The second phase of the State-wide program, which calls 
for therapeutic prevention, relies upon special classes in the 
public schools and a curriculum of training, modified to the 
heeds of mentally deficient children, as a major measure. In 
fact, New Jersey was one of the first states to provide in its law 
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for State-wide provision for special classes for the sub-normals. 
Many of the teachers for these special classes, after graduating 
from our own normal schools, have taken special courses to 
guide them for this work through the summer schools cop. 
ducted by the Vineland Training School, under the direction 
of Mrs. Alice Nash, the experienced director of education, 
Here they have learned not only the specialized techniques of 
educational methods with mentally deficient children, but they 
have lived in the institution with the childdren themselves and 
have learned to know them. Many of these teachers have been 
guided and developed in their knowledge of child nature and 
child psychology by these courses provided by The Training 
School at Vineland. Not only in New Jersey, but throughout 
the country, the number is legion of those who look upon Vine- 
land as a source of inspiration and practical knowledge in special 
class technique. The possibilities of adjusting the children 
through classes in the public schools are being demonstrated in 
the progressive work of the Newark public school system, under 
the guidance of Dr. Meta Anderson and her associates. A new 
and interesting departure is the institutional class as developed 
in Newark of those children who have been excluded from the 
regular or special classes of the public schools. It is obviously 
impossible for all mentally deficient children, who are est- 
mated to number possibly 16,000, of school age, in New Jersey, 
to be cared for in the public institutions. 

Dr. Doll, of The Vineland Training School, has described in 
a recent publication of the State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies and The Training School Laboratory, the nature of 
the problem of the feeble-minded in the public schools, and has 
outlined in detail a coordinated program, which looks to the 
further extension, under the State Department of Public In- 
struction, of special classes. This recognizes that through the 
development of broad policies of community responsibility, under 
public school direction, a practical and most promising measure 
of social control of mentally deficient children can be extended. 


(B)—INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The institutional care and training is a second major ther- 
apeutic and preventive phase of the program as outlined in an- 
other publication of the Department, prepared by Professor 
Johnstone and Dr. Doll. Institutional care must, of course, be 
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provided for those whose intelligence is so low that they cannot 
care for themselves or provide decent surroundings for their 
children. It is certain that many feeble-minded persons of fa- 
yorable temperamental traits can be developed to a point where 
they can be released and returned to the community after a 
period of intensive training under institutional conditions. It 
has been demonstrated that in this way they can be brought to 
a large degree of partial or complete self-support. 

In addition to the provision for certain selected cases of 
trainable mentality at The Vineland Training School, New Jer- 
sey has provided special care for the lower grades of defectives 
at the Colony for Feeble-Minded Males at Woodbine, and has 
developed at the New Lisbon Colony a comprehensive program 
for the industrial types of feeble-minded boys of the middle and 
higher grades. Many of these children are developed to a high 
degree of self-support, and many of them have been successful 
when returned to the community under supervision. 

Through the State School at Vineland, and through the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa, the State has provided 
for mentally defective girls. It must be remembered that as a 
practical matter the institution is not and cannot be afforded to 
children who are simply mentally deficient, but that in addition 
to the mental deficiency there are other factors, such as ex- 
tremely poor family and home conditions, or definite delinquency 
or psychopathic tendencies, which would require that these 
children, for their own protection and happiness, be given the 
opportunities of institutional life in a controlled environment. 


(c)—COLONIZATION AND PAROLE 


The third phase of the therapeutic program, colonization 
and parole, owes its origin in this State to the vision and per- 
Severance of Professor Johnstone, who developed the first colony 
on waste land at Menantico, five miles from the parent institu- 
tion. Here, pursuing his slogan of “waste land for waste 
people,” he pioneered in the project of land clearing and land 
development. This opened the way toward a self-supporting 
colony, which has brought not only financial success through 
the diversified scientific agriculture that has been practiced 
there, but more important still, has blazed a trail for this and 
other States to follow in showing the possibilities of useful, 
happy, productive employment for defective boys and men. 
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The Vineland State School, under the capable direction of 
Superintendent George B. Thorn, has developed a colony pro- 
gram, modified to some extent along domestic and agricultural 
lines, and has used its domestic service colony as a means for 
providing preparation for parole, supplying an opportunity for 
placing girls who are trained in house work in carefully selected 
places of employment. 

The community and the State have not discharged their 
obligation merely by training the mentally deficient for release 
from the institution. Only through competent supervision can 
the advances of the institutional training program be consoli- 
dated and the full protection of the community and the children 
themselves attained. A recent check up on girls who have been 
trained in the institution program at one of the State training 
institutions has demonstrated the effectiveness both of the train- 
ing and placement program. 


RESEARCH A NECESSARY PART OF THE PROGRAM 


No discussion of the State program for care of the mentally 
deficient would be complete without a reference to the funda- 
mental importance of constant clinical, social and laboratory 
research into all phases of mental deficiency. No State has a 
more fruitful record than New Jersey in this regard, although 
it must be recognized that most of the credit for research ac- 
tivities is due to the laboratory of The Vineland Training School. 
Here have been developed, under the leadership of Dr. Henry 
Goddard and Dr. Edgar Doll, means for measuring the mental 
capacity and the aptitudes of children, not only of the mental 
defective group, but these tests have also been standardized for 
the benefit of public school children generally. Dr. Goddard 
has himself pointed out that if we are going to make progress in 
solving many of the great social problems of the present day, we 
will have to press forward research and study into the causes 
and the control of feeble-mindedness, because they have a funda- 
mental relationship to many of our social maladjustments. The 
studies of The Training School have demonstrated these relation- 
ships to those of heredity and of delinquency. The study of 
mental types and levels is definitely related to all types of de 
pendency, including unemployment. There is no more vital 
factor in the advance of knowledge and the control of social 
problems, and none more likely to produce returns of economic 
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and socially constructive advantage, than can be assured by the 
work of a laboratory such as that at The Training School. 

In conclusion, while feeble-mindedness and intellectual sub- 
normality constitute a relatively serious problem, there has been 
demonstrated that through intelligent action, namely adequate 
diagnosis through the measures of therapeutic prevention, 
through supervision, and through research, much can be ac- 
complished. The hopeful factor is that large proportions of 
mentally deficient persons can be diverted into channels of so- 
cial usefulness; they can be made social assets rather than so- 
cial liabilities. We must remember that along with the chil- 
dren whom we call normal and healthy, shoulder to shoulder 
march those children whom we have called handicapped. These 
handicapped ones are a part of our school and institutional life, 
and they are ready to make their contribution, up to the limits 
of their ability, to the labor of human progress. In the White 
House Conference Bill of Rights it is set forth that the handi- 
capped child has a right: 


“1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give him. 


2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he can 
be economically independent and have the chance for 
the fullest life of which he is capable. 


3. To be brought up and educated by those who under- 
stand the nature of the burden he has to bear and who 
consider it a privilege to help him bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not set him apart, 
which looks at him, not with scorn or pity or ridicule— 
but which welcomes him, exactly as it welcomes every 
child, which offers him identical privileges and identical 
responsibilities. 

0. To a life on which his handicap casts no shadow, but 
which is full day by day with those things which make 
it worth while, with comradeship, love, work, play, 
laughter, and tears—a life in which these things bring 
continually increasing growth, richness, release of en- 
ergies, joy in achievement.” 

That is the purpose of the State program for the care of 
the mentally deficient; that is the moving spirit of the Training 
School at Vineland; “For every child, the treatment that you 
would want for your own child.” 
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The Village of Happiness* 
Stories of The Training School 


THE COLONY 


It began as a great adventure. It had all of the elements. 
risk, uncertainty, hardship, possible success, possible failure. 
It was beyond the frontier, almost ‘over back of beyond.’ It was 
a vast stretch of flat country which might well have been called 
The Great Oak Scrub. It was the home of wild things; deer, 
foxes, possums, ’coons, skunks, squirrels, birds, mosquitoes, 
ticks and ‘jiggers.’ An occasional trail led into it and seemed to 
have no other object than to wander aimlessly about to end no- 
where or on the swampy border of the creek with the Indian 
name, Menantico. This ‘Oak Scrub’ began just a few miles be- 
yond the Village of Vineland. This is the picture in 1913; 
thousands of acres of uncleared waste and practically valueless 
land. 

On the border of this ‘Scrub’ The Training School had car- 
ried on its self-appointed task of reclaiming and utilizing So- 
ciety’s human wastage,—boys and girls who had been left be- 
hind, unable, through no fault of their own, to keep up with the 
procession. It had been at this salvage work for twenty-five 
years. During those years the School had grown in size and 
usefulness. It had created for these under-privileged children 
a world of their own in which they found understanding, use- 
fulness, happiness; happiness because useful; useful because 
trained in a spirit of understanding of their limitations, possi- 
bilities, needs. 

Many of the children had reached physical maturity but, 
still children, had the greater need of guidance and protection 
which only the School could give; must always give. Under 
these conditions there had grown up in the School a large group 
of boy-men, for whose physical energies it was becoming in- 
* AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that 1 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 


the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 


comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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creasingly difficult to find an outlet. Unused, these energies 
would inevitably find outlets hurtful to them and to the School. 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” The Super- 
tendent of The Training School dreamed dreams and had visions. 
Out of these inspirations are born. Necessity, too, was driv- 
ing. These olders boys could not be turned adrift to shift for 
themselves. They were the School’s children. They belonged 
to the School, the School belonged to them. Primarily, their 
lives and work at the School had shown that they belonged to 
the soil. It was unthinkable to waste their strength and abili- 
ties in corrupting idleness. Out there, a few miles, is the Scrub. 
It, too, is wastage. Common labor will re-claim it, make it of 
value, useful. Here, close by, is labor which will soon be going 
to waste. Why not bring the two things together, create a 
mutual and positive blessing out of the two wastages? Thus 
ran his vision and his faith and he followed both with works. 


The School secured by gift and purchase some five hundred 
acres of the Scrub, later increased to thirteen hundred. Into 
this Scrub one day marched “Merri,” later and still ““The Boss,” 
with a gang of boys, opening up the trail with their axes. 
Through this trail, later on, came mule-drawn wagons, carrying 
sections of a two-room, knock-down house and a larger dwelling 
of the same type. At the trail’s end a clearing had been made 
and here these first of the Colony buildings were set up. Pio- 
neer days were come again. ‘The Boss’ and seven boys began 
their life in the wilderness of scrub. 

In those early days a friend drove out to see ‘Merri’ whose 
whole name is Frank G. Merrithew. The two of them sat on 
the little open porch of the two-room shack where Merri and 
several of his boys lived. The sound of the axes of the boys 
clearing the scrub struck through the incessant humming of an 
army of “Jersey skeeters” than which none has a finer reputa- 
tion for aggressive viciousness. The clearing was not large; 
on every side the view was limited by the monotony of the 
scrub; the whole setting was void of attraction. The visitor 
had a feeling of being buried in the wilderness. So they sat 
and talked and slapped mosquitoes. 

“Merri,” finally said the visitor, “How on earth can you 
stand it out here? What do you expect to make out of all this 
sand and scrub with these boys? Why did you give up your 
school work to come out to this God-forsaken wilderness? It’s 
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the loneliest place I ever saw. It’s hopeless. And (slap) these 
mosquitoes!” And Merri, the builder, quietly replied, “I don't 
see what you see.” 

He had caught the vision. The scrub had been pushed back 
until only its green edge showed against the horizon. Hundreds 
of acres which it had covered for uncounted years were now 
ready to yield their harvest. The knock-down shacks had dis- 
appeared. A village stood in the center of a great farm. Cattle 
pastured in the fields. The stys were full of baby pigs. The 
chickens scratched and cackled in their yards and eggs were 
plentiful. There were roads where there had been but paths; 
lawns and flowers where only scrub oak had grown before. 
There was a black-smith shop; a machine shop; a carpenter 
shop; other shops. All that a village must have for the com- 
fort and happiness of the villagers was there. He and his boy- 
men had created it; torn it out of the worthless scrub. 

This was the vision he revealed to his friend as they sat 
that day, eighteen years ago, on the little porch of his two- 
room shack in the midst of the scrub, slapping mosquitoes. 

Several years later his friend stood with him at the edge of 
the greatly enlarged clearing. The Training School had sent an 
increasing number of boys to the Colony. One of these was 
Joe. He was in his twenties, over six feet tall, a fine woods- 
man, kindly, with a mentality of twelve years. He was a leader 
among the boys, physically and mentally. He had in charge a 
group of low-grade boys. They were gathering up the light 
brush left after the removal of the trees, piling it up, stimulated 
by the promise of a bonfire later on. One of the boys, with less 
than two years intelligence, had tottered slowly to where “The 
Boss” and his friend stood. He speech was inarticulate; his 
look vacant. His gibbering stopped as Joe called out “Pick ’em 
up, Jamie, pick ’em up.” He turned slowly to look at Joe. 
Again came the “Pick ’em up, Jamie.” Then, as his remote 
consciousness connected with the idea, he trudged off a few 
steps, stopped, bent over, every motion that of extreme old age, 
picked up a single twig, straightened up and bore it laboriously 
to the pile. He placed it there with great care and tottered 
away. His day’s work was done. He had contributed his mite 
but into it he had put the utmost strength of his mind and body. 
Who shall say that, as the bonfire blazed and roared, the 
brightest flame and the loudest roar to Jamie, did not come from 
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his twig? Even he, the lowliest of them all, had his place in 


the Colony sun. 

The Colony, child of The Training School, grew and pros- 
pered. The clearing expanded, year by year. Permanent 
buildings, most of them of concrete blocks made by the boys, 
replaced the knock-down shacks. Into whatever activity com- 
mon labor entered,—clearing, ditching, draining,—planting, 
sowing, reaping,—excavating, hauling, building,—dairying,— 
stock-raising,—road building,—bed-making, sweeping, scrub- 
bing, dishing-washing,—it was furnished by the boys, super- 
vised and directed by Merri and his helpers. 

While the spirit of play pervaded their work to a remark- 
able degree, recreation was provided as an essential element for 
their contentment and happiness. In the early days the fre- 
quent celebrations and entertainments at The Training School, 
birth-day parties, Sunday Assembly, Store Days, holiday festi- 
vals, pageants, shows, found the ‘Colony Boys” on hand and 
taking part. Colony floats were prominent in the pageants. 
Drawn by gaily decorated Colony mules, driven and manned by 
grotesquely costumed Colony boys, they displayed the Colony’s 
products and its life. Day and weeks of preparation had given 
diversion and fun and brought into play a surprising ingenuity. 
After-supper rides in the wagons to attend a show or party at 
the School were rewards for good behavior. 

One of these occasions came on a Christmas night. Snow 
covered the ground. Somewhere along the five-mile road one of 
the boys fell from one of the wagons, unnoticed. His absence 
was not discovered until they reached The Training School. 
Merri, at once and alone, started back to find him. The boy 
might be hurt. There was no fun for Merri with one of his 
boys missing, hurt or otherwise. Several miles back he 
found the boy’s trail leading off into the woods. He followed 
it as it wove in and out through the trees and brush. Evidently 
the boy was wandering aimlessly, lost in the Scrub. Presently 
he heard singing—a Christmas carol coming from the depths 
of the woods. He found the boy sitting contentedly on a log. 
The song stopped as Merri pushed his way through the under- 
growth. 

“Hello, Boss,” was the greeting. 

“Hello, John, what are you doing in here?” was the relieved 
reply. “How’d you get here?” 
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“T fell out’a the wagon an’ got lost.” 


“Hurt ?” 
“No-jus’ lost. I knowed you’d find me an’ I bin waitin’,” 
“Well, come on then. Maybe we can get back before the 


show’s over.” 

A simple, child faith, unfraid in the cold and snow and 
woods, knowing that “The Boss” would be along presently. 

As the Colony grew in numbers they developed their own 
amusements. Parties, games, indoor and outdoor, a store day 
of their own, their own Sunday assembly, singing, recitations, 
holiday celebrations. But on special occasions, such as the 
Christmas play, they visit the School. For the most of them 
the limits of the thirteen hundred acre tract comprise their 
world. It is here they laargely create for themselves all of the 
necessities of their lives under a guidance and protection they 
could not find in the great outer world. 


Several years ago the Colony reached its full quota of boys. 
Wisely the number was set at one hundred. In years their ages 
run from twenty to sixty; in mental years from two to twelve. 
Each boy has his place in the Colony world; his duties and 
responsibilities gauged to his capacity to carry them. A dairy 
herd of sixty pure bred and registered cows, with modern dairy 
equipment; three hundred acres of cleared and cultivated land; 
bearing orchards, a piggery for from three to five hundred pigs; 
a dam across Menantico Creek, which impounds a thousand 
acres of water and forms Menantico Lake for fishing, swimming, 
skating, boating, irrigation and domestic use; three one-story 
concrete cottages two of which provide comfortable living 
quarters for fifty boys each, the third a service building with 
kitchen and dining rooms for all of the boys and employees; a 
house for Merri and his wife; ample barns, shop buildings and 
Sheds; storage houses for crops; a hydro-electric plant made 
possible by the dam and the lake it has created, which 
will furnish light and power sufficient for the needs of the 
Colony; roads, lawns and flowers and an athletic field. These, 
and other accomplishments, have all been made possible and 
are carried on by the supervised labor of these boy-men. Truly 
it has been a remarkable achievement viewed only from a ma- 
terial standpoint. But this is of less moment than the creation 
of a separate world on thirteen hundred unfenced acres of land, 
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with an atmosphere in which these under-privileged and under- 
rated boys lead contented and useful lives. 

Edward R. Johnstone, Director of The Training School, 
dreamed the dream of the Colony. It was given to Mr. Merri- 
thew to interpret the dream and to bring it to pass. The vision 
has grown with the years—is still growing—and it is still Merri 
who animates and materializes it. Ambition will not be satis- 
fied, duty done, or the vision ended and complete until the last 
acre of the Scrub has been cleared; more and richer milk pro- 
duced by his cows; finer melons grown; better and larger pigs 
raised; more and better garden stuff produced for his own boys 
and the children of The Training School; the bearing of orchards 
and vineyards increased and improved; insect pests destroyed; 
plant diseases studied and eradicated; (as was done at the 
Colony with the destructive black-rot in sweet-potatoes after 
years of experiment, giving to the Colony and its neighboring 
farmers a plant immune to that disease and to the Colony boys 
a 1931 crop of 5,800 bushels first grade sweet potatoes from 
thirteen acres.) All of these, and others, his boys will do. In 
the doing they will find for themselves greater usefulness and 
happiness, and this, after all, is the soul of the vision. 


These boy-men have been handicapped for life, through no 
fault of their own, by some unknown or ignored mistake in 
birth or breeding. Their own plane of life is a lowly one. To 
raise them above that plane would bring to them disaster and 
unhappiness. The Colony is built on their plane, kept there, for 
them. Yet, in their lowly sphere, they are working with the 
best, only the best strains in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
in a constant effort to make that best better. They are succeed- 
ing. Their hands are doing the work. 


It was ordained that wisdom should flow from the mouths 
of babes. Perhaps it is ordained, too, that a greater knowledge 
and understanding of preventable defects in the human strain 
shall proceed out of the lives and work of these boy-men; that 
the work of and for, and with them, and with the younger 
children at The Training School, shall clear the way, as they 
have cleared the Scrub, for the emergence of society into a wider 
clearing. 
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Department of Research 


Annual Report, 1932-33 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The annual report of the Research Department has usually 
presented a routine statement of the year’s activities and ac- 
complishments. This year, it seems advisable to review the 
general plan and program of work so that the major purposes 
of the Laboratory may be seen to better advantage. 


In February, an important addition was made to the staff 
in the appointment of Dr. George Kreezer, Research Fellow at 
Cornell University, as Research Associate, with a view to under- 
taking studies in the field of physiological psychology. These 
studies will probably be made with birth-injured children and 
with low-grade children. The union of these two fields of 
study in this way promises to throw new light on the nature 
of feeble-mindedness and its causes. 

Two research fellow appointments have been made for the 
ensuing year: A. Douglas Glanville, Ph. D., Cornell, and Miss 
Katherine Preston, M. A., University of Minnesota. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


Our program as a whole has several aspects, as follows: 

1. Through our research fellow appointments and salaried 
staff appointments, we contribute to the training of professional 
personnel in the field of clinical and abnormal psychology. This 
training is informal and individual, but not unsystematic. We 
offer eight courses in affiliation with Rutgers University, which 
are recognized as extension courses in the Graduate School. 
Rutgers credits these courses up to 50 per cent of the require- 
ments for advanced degrees, and also accepts as graduate theses 
student reports of research studies at the Vineland Laboratory. 
In addition to the professional recognition of this instruction 
from Rutgers, we are fortunate in having our graduate train- 
ing recognized officially at other leading universities on personal 
application of the student concerned. 
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2. We maintain professional relations of a rather extensive 
nature with professional organizations and scientific societies. 
These contacts enable us to conduct our work with reference 
to the major movements in other scientific fields. Through 
them we also stimulate those fields to a greater interest in men- 
tal deficiency. These activities are reflected in my professional 
connections as Chairman of the Clinical Section of the American 
Psychological Association; Chairman and Secretary of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of the Laboratory for Child Research 
at Mooseheart; Chairman of the New Jersey Association of 
Psychologists ; Research Consultant to the New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies; Chairman of the Psy- 
chology Subcommittee on Case Work and Methods of Treat- 
ment for Prisoners, of the American Prison Association; editor- 
ial collaboration on four scientific journals, and other similar 
affiliations. We are represented on the programs of numerous 
scientific societies, and this affords an excellent means for 
launching published reports of active research. 


3. Similar to these activities is our contribution through 
professional and lay visitors and groups who come to The Train- 
ing School throughout the year. These groups are usually in- 
terested in the work of the Laboratory as well as in the institu- 
tion as a Whole. The Feeble-Minded Club meets here twice a 
year; the State Appropriations Committee visits here once a 
year. In the past year numerous groups have been entertained, 
such as the New Jersey Association of Psychologists, the Cum- 
berland County Medical Society with the affiliated societies of 
the seven southern counties, the Child Study Club of Vineland, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, numerous groups from 
nearby normal schools, colleges, and universities, several groups 
conferring on the problem of birth injury, and many others, in- 
cluding foreign visitors, many parents, professional people from 
the field of education, public health, medicine, and correction. 


4. Another phase of our work is the importance and extent 
of our professional correspondence. Few days go by without 
some important letter going out advising some individual, 
group, or organization on various aspects of mental deficiency. 
This correspondence at times amounts to a consulting activity 
of almost as much importance as our published reports of scien- 
tific studies, 
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5. The activities of the clinic comprise about half of oy 
regular program. This area of work is ably administered by 
Mr. J. T. McIntire, who carries the immediate responsibility 
for the program and conduct of case studies. As will be seen 
from his report, we usually make from 600 to 700 individual 
examinations per year, and these cover a wide diversity of types 
and degrees of human adjustment. The major purpose of the 
clinic is to provide the background material for our research 
studies. Our clinical examinations are so conducted that a re- 
examination of each child is made at least once each year, 
This material is organized through clerical devices so that every 
child in the institution is immediately available for research 
purposes without the necessity of conducting a special study 
of his characteristics and antecedents. The clinic also conducts 
research studies in its own field, in addition to research case 
studies. 

We also have an extensive consultation clinic service with 
individuals and groups, including several school districts and 
the Cumberland County Courts. We are equipped to make clini- 
cal psychological studies of all types of individuals, and cover, 
at one time or another, nearly all types of adjustment and guid- 
ance problems. The major research contribution of the clinic 
during the past year has been made along the lines of a scienti- 
fic analysis of our institutional population in terms of etiology, 
clinical characteristics and clinical problems. Without the 
continuous work of the clinic, the prosecution of research would 
be much more laborious and decidedly less effective. 

6. It might be inferred from the above that the prosecution 
of research is one of the lesser activities of the Department. 
Obviously this is not the case, since the Department continues, 
as always, to give its principal time to research. What should 
be clear is that our research contribution is not limited to the 
conduct of specific scientific studies, but reaches out in many 
directions. Without an aggressive program of active research, 
our other activities would be impossible, unnecessary, or barren. 
Our research program is, therefore, the core of the whole under- 
taking. It motivates our clinical activities just as the clinic 
provides foundational material. It is reflected in our corres 
pondence, in our affiliation with scientific organizations, in our 
contribution to visitors, and our instruction of students. Our 
research program must not, therefore, be viewed in terms of 
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specific investigations alone, but rather as a permeating in- 
fluence in all our activities. 


The mere administration of the Research Department pre- 
sents its own major problems. In this respect, we have been 
most fortunate in having the generous confidence and coopera- 
tion of ail departments of the institution. Few laboratories 
are so fortunate as we in this immediate appreciation and sup- 
port. We value this as our greatest asset and, on our part, are 
eager to do everything we can to merit this cooperation. As 
laboratories rise and fall in other institutions, ours has survived, 
and this is no matter of mere chance. It is, on the contrary, 
the result of studied effort toward successful research adminis- 
tion. A research laboratory in an institution can be a constant 
source of irritation, creating antagonism and ill-feeling and, 
ultimately, dying out for lack of sympathetic collaboration. 
We credit the institution and its department heads rather than 
ourselves alone for the success of this enterprise at Vineland. 
The generosity of the institution toward the Laboratory is re- 
flected in a deep sense of appreciation on the part of the Labor- 
atory, which endeavors to avoid conflict and to merit good feel- 
ing. This is reflected within the Laboratory, where an unusual 
degree of freedom and independence is felt on the part of all 
members of the staff. Strangely enough, or perhaps inevit- 
ably, this produces a closer coordination of effort than a policy 
of domination from the director. 

Witnessing our policy of staff cooperation, the annual re- 
port for the current year has been prepared in collaboration 
with various members of the staff, as follows: 


RESEARCH IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


The general aim of research in physiological psychology is 
to determine the physiological events and mechanisms in the 
individual, particularly in the nervous systef, responsible for 
various psychological phenomena and types of behavior. When 
these underlying physiological events have been determined, one 
can speak of the behavior or conduct of the individual as having 
been explained. The solution of such problems of explanation 
is necessary not only for the general scientific purpose of pro- 
viding an understanding of why individuals of various types 


LL 
| Prepared by George Kreezer, Ph. D., Research Associate. 
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act as they do, but also provide a basis upon which methods 
may be developed for eliminating or modifying certain traits 
of conduct when these are considered undesirable. Since all 
types of behavior and psychological experiences may be regard- 
ed as dependent on physiological events in the organism, physio- 
logical psychology finds problems for research in connection 
with all the psychological phenomena occurring in any type of 
individual. 

A consideration of the psychological phenomena which have 
been investigated by the Laboratory in recent years suggests 
three kinds in connection with which further knowledge of the 
underlying physiological conditions would be desirable: (1) 
intelligence and its deficiencies in various types of individual, 
(2) emotional traits of feeble-minded individuals of different 
types, and (3) the motor handicaps of birth-injured children. 


Since the physiological events which go on in human beings 
are extremely complex and generally removed from the possi- 
bility of direct observation, one of the most important problems 
in physiological research is the development of adequate meth- 
ods for throwing light on these events. Therefore, our first 
aim has been to determine which of the methods available in 
physiology for the investigation of the nervous and muscular 
systems could be used in the investigation of the traits men- 
tioned above. 


One method that seems particularly appropriate, and which 
we propose to use initially, is provided by the methods for 
measuring the excitability or irritability of various tissues in 
the body. The term “excitability” refers to the fact that before 
any tissue, such as a nerve, muscle or gland, can be made to 
function in its characteristic manner, certain conditions must 
be set up. What these necessary conditions are depends upon 
the particular tissue concerned. Thus, the conditions necessary 
to set a particular nerve into action are not the same as those 
necessary in another nerve or in a muscle. Now, it is apparent 
that the behavior or conduct of an individual depends upon the 
way the various parts of his nervous system act together. If 
we are to reach an understanding of different kinds of behav- 
ior and of the variation of behavior in different individuals, it 
1S necessary to determine the properties of the various parts 
of the nervous system and the mutual relationships of these 
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properties. For the way in which these parts will act together 
under various conditions will depend on such relationships. It 
is the aim of methods for measuring the excitability of tissues 
to obtain measures of certain of the essential properties of the 
nerves and muscles which are responsible for behavior. 

One particular type of method for measuring the excita- 
bility of tissues is that designated by the term “chronaxy.” 
This method has proved very valuable in recent years in extend- 
ing existent knowledge of the way in which the nervous system 
works. It has, for example, indicated the relationships of 
excitability that must exist among various parts of the neuro- 
muscular system in order for these parts to act together in a 
normal manner, and the changes which occur in these relations 
when the parts do not work together normally. A number of 
facts have been discovered by means of this technique which 
suggest the possibility of using it to investigate the psycho- 
logical phenomena with which we are concerned and which were 
mentioned above. 

The specific problems being investigated in connection with 
the phenomena mentioned are as follows: 

1. Mental deficiency and intelligence. It has been discovered 
that the excitability of the muscles and nerves near the surface 
of the body, tissues whose excitability can be readily measured 
by the chronaxy technique, depends in a measurable way on 
the activity of the higher centers of the brain. By measure- 
ments of the excitability of these nerves and muscles it there- 
fore becomes possible to get an indication of the physiological 
conditions of these higher centers. One of the problems in 
progress, therefore, has as its aim the measurement of the 
chronaxies of peripheral nerves and muscles for feeble-minded 
subjects of various grades of deficiency and of different clinical 
types. 

2. Emotional excitability. A number of investigators have 
reported that the chronaxy values obtained for the vestibular 
nerve and for various facial nerves are correlated with the de- 
gree of emotional excitability of the subject. A second one of 
our problems is, therefore, to determine the possibility of using 
this alleged relationship as a measure of the emotional status 
of feeble-minded children of various types. Of particular in- 
terest in this connection will be the examination of non-motor 
birth-injured children, since it has been claimed that they show 
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greater degrees of emotional excitability than do children of 
other types. 

3. Motor handicaps of the birth-injured. (a) In birth. 
injured children with motor handicaps, various kinds of neuro- 
muscular disorder have been found, such as spasticity, athetosis, 
overflow and tremor. It has been discovered in many of the 
muscular disorders accompanying other types of neurological 
defect that the lack of normal coordination of the muscles cor- 
responds to abnormal relationships of various kinds among the 
chronaxies of the muscles involved. One of the questions to 
be investigated, therefore, is whether the motor handicaps of 
the birth-injured children are due to abnormal relationships in 
the chronaxies of the muscles concerned. 

(b) A second problem existing in connection with these 
children is to provide a scale by means of which changes in 
their motor functioning may be determined. For this purpose 
an examination of the body mechanics of these children will be 
made. That is to say, an inventory will be made of the move- 
ments possible in the various joints of the bodies of muscularly 
normal individuals together with a statement of the muscle 
groups responsible for these movements. The detailed descrip- 
tion which will then be made of the movements possible in the 
various joints of the individual birth-injured children will indi- 
cate the extent to which they deviate from the normal. By 
periodic examinations of this sort it will be possible to deter- 
mine the nature of changes that have taken place as a result 
of some given condition, as, for example, the extent of im- 
provement that may be produced by muscle training or under 
natural conditions of growth. 

The work so far done toward the completion of this initial 
schedule has consisted in the construction of apparatus for 
the measurement of the excitability of muscles and nerves and 
the preliminary acquisition of data on a number of feeble-minded 
and motor-handicapped children. In these measurements we 
are using, in addition to the customary apparatus that has 
been generally employed in the measurements of the excitability 
of tissues, a second type which is expected to make possible 
measurements of greater precision than have previously been 
possible. The data so far obtained, while suggestive, are not 
yet extensive enough to permit drawing any final conclusions. 

(TO BE CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER BULLETIN) 
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